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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

The Aims of Anthropology. — From the Presidential Address of Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, delivered before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, August 29, we extract the following paragraphs : — 

" Archaeology, however, is, after all, a dealing with dry bones, a series of 
inferences from inanimate objects. The color and the warmth of life, it 
never has. How can we divine the real meaning of the fragments and 
ruins, the forgotten symbols and the perished gods, it shows us ? 

" The means has been found ; and this, through a discovery little less 
than marvellous, the most pregnant of all that anthropology has yet offered, 
not yet appreciated even by the learned. This discovery is that of the 
psychical unity of man, the parallelism of his development everywhere and 
in all time ; nay, more, the nigh absolute uniformity of his thoughts and 
actions, his aims and methods, when in the same degree of development, 
no matter where he is, or in what epoch living. Scarcely anything but his 
geographical environment, using that term in its larger sense, seems to 
modify the monotonous sameness of his creations. 

" I shall refer more than once to this discovery ; for its full recognition 
is the corner-stone of true anthropology. In this connection I refer to it 
for its application to archaeology. It teaches us this, that when we find a 
living nation of low culture, we are safe in taking its modes of thought and 
feeling as analogous to those of extinct tribes whose remains show them to 
have been in about the same stage of culture. 

" This emphasizes the importance of a prolonged and profound investi- 
gation of the few savage tribes who still exist ; for although none of them 
is as rude or as brute-like as primitive man, they stand nearest his condi- 
tion, and, moreover, so rapid is the extension of culture that probably not 
one of them will remain untouched by its presence another score of years. 

" Another discovery, also very recent, has enabled us to throw light on 
the prehistoric or forgotten past. We have found that much of it, thought to 
be long since dead, is still alive and in our midst, under forms easily enough 
recognized when our attention is called to them. This branch of anthro- 
pology is known as Folk-lore. It investigates the stories, the superstitions, 
the beliefs and customs, which prevail among the unlettered, the isolated, 
and the young ; for these are nothing else than survivals of the mythol- 
ogies, the legal usages, and sacred rites of earlier generations. It is sur- 
prising to observe how much of the past we have been able to reconstruct 
from this humble and long-neglected material. 

" This gleaning and gathering, this collecting and storing of facts about 
man from all quarters of the world and all epochs of his existence, is the 
first and indispensable aim of anthropologic science. It is pressing and 
urgent, beyond all other aims, at this period of its existence as a science ; 
for here more than elsewhere we feel the force of the Hippocratic warning, 
that the time is short and the opportunity fleeting. Every day there perish 
priceless relics of the past ; every year the languages, the habits, and the 
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modes of thought of the surviving tribes, which represent the earlier con- 
dition of the whole species, are increasingly transformed and lost through 
the extension of civilization. It devolves on the scholars of this genera- 
tion to be up and doing in these fields of research, for those of the next 
will find many a chance lost forever, of which we can avail ourselves. 

" We have no right, indeed, to assume that there is anything universal 
in humanity until we have proved it. But this has been done. Its demon- 
stration is the last and greatest triumph of ethnology ; and it is so complete 
as to be bewildering. It has been brought about by the careful study of 
what are called ' ethnographic parallels,' that is, similarities or identities 
of laws, games, customs, myths, arts, etc., in primitive tribes located far 
asunder on the earth's surface. Able students, such as Bastian, Andree, 
Post, Steinmetz, and others, have collected so many of these parallels, 
often of seemingly the most artificial and capricious character, extending 
into such minute and apparently accidental details, from tribes almost anti- 
podal to each other on the globe, that Dr. Post does not hesitate to say : 
' Such results leave no room for doubt that the psychical faculties of the 
individual, as soon as they reach outward expression, fall under the control 
of natural laws as fixed as those of inorganic nature.' 

" As the endless variety of arts and events in the culture history of dif- 
ferent tribes in different places, or of the same tribe at different epochs, 
illustrates the variables in anthropologic science, so these independent 
parallelisms prove beyond cavil the one and unvarying psychical nature of 
man, guided by the same reason, swept by the same storms of passion 
and emotion, directed by the same will toward the same goals, availing 
itself of the same means when they are within reach, finding its pleasures 
in the same actions, lulling its fears with the same sedatives. 

" The anthropologist of to-day who, like a late distinguished scholar 
among ourselves, would claim that because the rather complex social sys- 
tem of the Iroquois had a close parallel among the Munda tribes of the 
Punjab, therefore the ancestors of each must have come from a common 
culture centre ; or who, like an eminent living English ethnologist, sees a 
proof of Asiatic relations in American culture, because the Aztec game of 
patolli is like the East Indian game of parchesi, — such an ethnologist, I 
say, may have contributed ably to his science in the past, but he does not 
know where it stands to-day. Its true position on this crucial question is 
thus tersely and admirably stated by Dr. Steinmetz : ' The various customs, 
institutions, thought, etc., of different peoples are to be regarded either as 
the expressions of the different stadia of culture of our common humanity, 
or as different reactions of that common humanity under varying condi- 
tions and circumstances. The one does not exclude the other. Therefore 
the concordance of two peoples in a custom, etc., should be explained by 
borrowing or by derivation from a common source, only when there are 
special, known, and controlling reasons indicating this ; and when these 
are absent, the explanation should be either because the two peoples are 
on the same plane of culture, or because their surroundings are similar.' 

" This is true not only of the articles intended for use, to supply the 
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necessities of existence, as weapons and huts and boats — we might antici- 
pate that they would be something similar, else they would not serve the 
purpose everywhere in view ; but the analogies are, if anything, still more 
close and striking when we come to compare pure products of the fancy, 
creations of the imagination or the emotion, such as stories, myths, and 
motives of decorative art. 

" It has proved very difficult for the comparative mythologist or the folk- 
lorist of the old school to learn that the same stories, for instance, of the 
four rivers of Paradise, the flood, the ark, and the patriarch who is saved 
in it, arose independently in western Asia, in Mexico, and in South Amer- 
ica, as well as in many intervening places, alike even in details, and yet 
neither borrowed one from another, nor yet drawn from a common source. 
But until he understands this, he has not caught up with the progress of 
ethnologic science. 

" So it is also with the motives of primitive art, be they symbolic or 
merely decorative. How many volumes have been written, tracing the 
migrations and connections of nations by the distribution of some art 
motive, say the svastika, the meander, or the cross ! And how little of 
value is left in all such speculations by the rigid analysis of primitive 
arts that we see in such works as Dr. Grosse's 'Anfange der Kunst,' or 
Dr. Haddon's attractive monograph on the ' Decorative Art of British 
New Guinea,' published last year ! The latter sums up in these few and 
decisive words the result of such researches pursued on strictly inductive 
lines : ' The same processes operate on the art of decoration, whatever the 
the subject, whatever the country, whenever the age.' This is equally true 
of the myth and the folk-tale, of the symbol and the legend, of the religious 
ritual and the musical scale." 

The Sacred Pole of the Omaha Tribe. — From a report of a paper 
read at the same meeting, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, we copy the follow- 
ing : — 

" The sacred pole is of Cottonwood, and bears marks of great age. Upon 
its head was tied a large scalp, and about three feet from the head of the 
pole is a piece of hide bound to it and covering a basket-work of twigs and 
feathers, in which were found nine scalps, and which is said to represent 
the body of a man. By the name given it, one would judge that the man 
thus symbolized was both a provider and a protector of his people. 
Besides the scalps, a pipe bowl of red catlinite, a stick used to clear it, 
a bundle of sinew cord, red paint for the pole, and a curious brush were 
found in the bundle. Those who visit the Peabody Museum will notice 
upon the upper portion of the sacred pole something that looks like pieces 
of bark ; but it is the dried paint that remains from the numerous anoint- 
ings of the pole, which was a thank-offering for successful hunts, and a 
prayer for future prosperity. 

" According to the legend, the appointed time for the ceremony of 
anointing the pole was in the moon or month when the buffalo bellow, 
the latter part of July. Then a subdivision of the Honga gens, which had 



